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Memorabilia. 


HE autumn number (Vol. xxvi. No. 1) of 
the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, is as full of matter and as in- 
spiriting as any of its issues. To mention a 
few of the pages which we found particularly 
interesting: in the Editor’s article on ‘ The 
Dawn of the Revival of Learning’ there is a 
reminder of all that the revival owes to 
Petrarch; Dr. Chaytor in ‘The Medieval 
Reader and Textual Criticism’ discusses a 
new principle by which textual errors in 
MSS. may be interpreted, the scribe’s relying, 
that is to say, on auditory knowledge of words, 
rather, than as we do, on visual knowledge, 
silent reading being a comparatively late in- 
troduction; Dr. H. J. Fleure’s ‘ Guernsey—a 
Social Study ’ is a delightful and instructive 
account—abounding in detail—of the develop- 
ment of agriculture and horticulture, as well 
as sea-going, commerce and social life in a 
small community, which may rouse an idle 
wonder why great empires were ever invented ; 
in ‘The Tercentenary of Comenius’s Visit to 
England’ by Mr. John Lewis Paton, and 
‘ Psychoanalysis and Normal Psychology ’ by 
Mr. T. H. Pear we have weighty criticism 
and appreciation of new movements in educa- 
tion. Dr. Robert Niklaus writes on ‘ Les 
Pensées Philosophiques de Diderot ; Dr. Man- 
son continues his study of ‘St. Paul in 
Ephesus’ and Dr. Edward Robertson in 
‘Temple and Torah’ suggests “‘ an Alterna- 
tive to the Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis.” 
Under ‘ Notes and News’ it is claimed that 
“the greatest tribute ever paid to libraries is 
being paid to-day by Hitler.’’ Particulars of 
devastation wrought by the Nazis, include, in 
Poland, destruction of 100,000 volumes relat- 
ing to education, 120,000 relating to official 
matters, the Treasury archives and agricul- 
tural plans. The Nazis are reported to have 
“ purged ’’ the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
also to have demanded and received, inven- 
tories of rare books and manuscripts which 


there was a four-day purge of public and pri- 
vate libraries in Alsace, “‘ with the books des- 
tined for a ceremonial bonfire.”” In Belgium, 
since revision of existing books and the writing 
of new could not be carried out fast enough, 
books are being used from which all pages 
which contain any reference to the war of 


1914-18 have been cut away. 


WE have been on the watch for notes about 

the effect of the war on the wild life of 
the country, and have come across a few de- 
tails of this in Nature for 27 Dec. They are 
concerned with birds, and the most remarkable 
fact mentioned is the rapid increase of the 
Magpie. There are reports of this from many 
counties, from Cheshire especially ; no harm- 
ful consequences have been observed. The 
increase is due to the cessation of game pre- 
servation, and the like cause accounts for 
increase also of the Jay, the Carrion-Crow 
and the Sparrow-hawk. Then there is the 
felling of woods which is having much effect 
on distribution of certain species, among 
which, besides the rarer birds of prey, Wood- 
cock, Heron, Rook, Hawfinch, and Long- 
eared Owl are mentioned. The effect on wild 
life of ‘‘ scorching ”’ the earth will be a ques- 
tion of melancholy interest for after the war. 


N Chambers’s Journal for December 1941 
will be found an interesting article by 
M. F, Langer on the Czech Popular Theatre. 
This has two developments; one, as the 
amateur theatre, which had its beginning 
more than a century ago in the days o 
“*Germanization ’’ under the Austrians, and 
played its part in keeping the Czech language 
alive; the other as the puppet theatre. 
Normally there is no school in Czechoslovakia 
which does not possess a puppet theatre for 
the children; and thousands of people are 
masters of all the necessary technique. A 
whole industry is devoted to the production of 
puppet requirements, which are very elaborate 
and demand a high standard of workmanship 
and ingenuity. The puppet theatres have 
their societies and their periodicals; artists 
design their scenery; dramatists write plays 
for them. Their origin goes back further than 
that of the amateur theatre, for as early as 
the eighteenth century itinerant owners of 
puppet theatres were familiar figures in 
Bohemia. There was at least one puppet pro- 
ducer, Kopecky, who left behind him a real 
tradition of puppet drama and ‘‘a whole 
dynasty of puppet producers.” 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


PORTRAITS BY GAINSBOROUGH OF 
THE ALLIED FAMILY OF BURROUGH, 
OF SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. 


IDENTIFICATIONS. 
(See elxxiv. 460; clxxv. 128, 132, 152.) 


THE delayed appearance of this revised 
version of identifications originally 
hazarded during August, 1938, though com- 
pleted by April, 1939, has resulted from the 
exigencies of war, and then the complete 
destruction by incendiary bombs of the com- 
piler’s MS. collections. Thanks to the cour- 
tesy and kindness of Lord Mancroft, of Man- 
croft, copies of the 1939 version, and of the 
various photographs accompanying it, were 
made possible. An expression of most grate- 
ful appreciation is due to my old friend, a 
notable antiquary, the distinguished surgeon, 
at Wisbech, Cambs., Mr. E, A. Bullmore, 
F.R.C.S., for similar aid in reconstruction of 
the revised identifications; as also to our good 
friend and coadjutor, Mr. T. B. Jenkins, 
““T.B.J.,’’ of Northampton, formerly of 
Wisbech. He, like Mr. Bullmore, while lead- 
ing a most strenuous professional life, con- 
trives to be an ardent antiquary, specially 
familiar with East Anglian and other probate 
registries likely to be the depositories, inter 
alia, of relevant wills of the Burrough family. 
He most good-naturedly acceded to the request 
to secure abstracts of such wills for the com- 
piler’s task of revision. For the great assist- 
ance afforded by Messrs. Christie, Manson 
and Co., detailed hereafter; and to Sir 
AmBrose Heat, F.S.A., our most eminent 
authority on trade-cards, and their engravers, 
and other such interesting links with the past, 
literary and antiquarian ; thanks are also due 
—to Srr Amprose in particular for in- 
formation from his collection of early Lon- 
don Directories, andi for dating approximately 
Nathaniel Burrough’s trade-card, the original 
of which, as he mentions, is now in the Metro- 
olitan Museum, New York. Thanks are also 
ue to Mr. L. Hickman Barnes, Clerk to the 
Grocers’ Company, for records detailed in the 
text ; as also to the kindly Rector of Sudbury, 
the Rev. Canon J. F. Hughes, R.D., for 
valuable local information. 
From these sources, and from various parish 


confirmation, or amendment, of the ‘‘ state- 
ment,’’ or ‘‘ memorandum,”’ written to serve 
as a guarantee that the crayon portrait of 
‘‘Mrs. Burrough’’ was the work of Gains- 
borough. This pastel is in an oval frame, the 
vertical and horizontal dimensions being: 
Within the frame, 104 in. x 8in.; Outside 
the frame, 124 in. x 103 in. 

Mrs. Burrough’s generosity, during life, 
and subsequently, to the first wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Bestoe Smith, ‘‘ W. B. 8.’’, is amply 
confirmed by the contents of her will. 
W. B. S. was a surgeon for many years at 
Sudbury, Suffolk, J.P., and, in 1843, Mayor. 
‘He was an amateur artist and painter, some 
of whose pictures are still in private posses- 
sion locally ’’ (personal communication to the 
compiler from Mr. H. H. Baker, in 1938, 
who was at that time the eldest J.P. for the 
Borough of Sudbury). A Guy’s man, he 
qualified as L.S.A. in 1818. He must there- 
fore have been born about 1796-7; and, by 
November, 1885, had attained the age of about 
eighty-eight or eighty-nine. The precise date 
of his death, on 31 May, 1889, has been fur- 
nished to the compiler by the kind courtesy of 
the Registrar of the General Medical Council. 

Lord Mancroft’s father, who died in April, 
1890, purchased the pastel at Sudbury, Suf- 
folk, at the end of 1889, or early in 1890. The 
guarantee, associated with it, is endorsed, in 
the same handwriting as the text, by Mr. 
William Bestoe Smith :— 

Statement of the History 


of t. 
Portrait by Gainsborough of Mrs. Burrough. 


The Crayon Portrait of Mrs. Burrough is 
valuable more so as Gainsborough did very little in 
that style. 

Fulcher in his Life mentions only one; that of his 
Father ; but Fulcher is not to be relied on in every- 
thing, he mentions the name but spells it wrong; he 
makes it Burrows. 

The history of the portrait is this. 

The Burrough Family were very respectable; 
there were 3 Brothers one Prebend of Peterborough, 
one Rector of Borley, and the third a_ private 
Gentleman who lived at Belle View House, Sudbury 
(lately pulled down by Mr Canham). There were 
also two, if not three Sisters also. Gainsborough 
painted the whole of them and while he was 
executing them he drew this Crayon Portrait, it 
came to me by my first wife in 1823. It was given 
to her by Mrs. Burrough herself and has been in 
my possession 62 years. 

Mrs. Burrough the subject of this picture was on 
the most intimate terms with my wife and at her 
Death left her an annuity of £75 pr. annum. 

The portraits of the three brothers and one sister 
were in possession of General Addison who was her 
Executor and most likely are in the family now. 
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borough Dupont for a portrait he painted of myself. 
This is a correct statement of facts and is I con- 
sider a sufficient warranty of the genuineness of the 
icture. 
, Signed William Bestoe Smith, J.P. 
for the Borough of Sudbury. 
Nov. 1885. 


This Memorandum contains evidence of 
lapses of memory by November, 1885, when 
Mr. W. B. Smith was about eighty-eight or 
eighty-nine years old; such obvious mistakes 
being readily corrected on turning to parish 
registers and other sources of reference, such 
as Venn’s invaluable ‘Alumni Canta- 
brigienses,’ in which readers will find the 
academic records of the Rector of Borley and 
the Prebend of Peterborough. Besides 
these lapses of memory, however, there are re- 
marks so vague and ambiguous as to obscure 
what W. B. 8. intended to convey. Had he 
been a little more explicit, having mentioned 
what he does recall, he could scarcely have for- 
gotten that the sitter for the pastel portrait 
was Mrs. Martha Burrough, and that the 
‘private Gentleman living at Sudbury ’’ was 
her husband. It would have precluded the 
misinterpretation which resulted in the 
original incorrect identifications submitted in 
1938 by the compiler; sed mea culpa! 

From the Ipswich Journal, 20 Mar. 1830: 

Lately died at Sudbury, highly respected and 
esteemed by all who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance, Mrs. Martha Burrough, aged 86; 
_ of the late Nathaniel Burrough, Esq., of that 
place. 

This information was supplied to Mr, T. B. 
Jenkins, by his friend, Mr. Rd. Read Reeve, 
of London, who transcribed the newspaper 
excerpt from that well-known collection of 
Genealogies and Notes on Suffolk Families, 
deposited in the British Museum, the Davy 
MSS., 19.121, p. 236. This record facilitated 
the discovery of Mrs. Burrough’s will. 

The remark that the ‘‘ Crayon Portrait 
came by his first wife in 1823,’’ led to the 
erroneous inference that she had died that 
year. The facts, however, were that this first 
wife m. 9 Apr. 1822, W. B. S., as Elizabeth 
Clerke, widow of John Clerke, 1757-1807, 
Surgeon, of Sudbury. She d., 3 Oct. 1850, 
aged sixty-nine; and was bur. at Great Cor- 
nard, 1 mile S.E. of Sudbury, with her first 
husband, John Clerke, and their only dau., 
Elizabeth, unm., 1806-1821. 

The ‘‘ Will of Martha Burrough of Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, widow ’’—of Nathaniel Bur- 
rough—was dated 10 Feb. 1825; proved 
6 Mar. 1830 P.C.C., Beard, 145, by the 
sole executor, Colonel, later Major-General, 
Thomas Fenn Addison, of Chilton Lodge, 


near Sudbury. Apart from the will of her 
brother-in-law, Prob. Henry Burrough, D.D., 
providing references to his married younger 
sister, Mrs. Mary Sealy, and to Gains- 
borough’s portrait of himself, the testator, 
this is the only other Burrough will alluding 
to family portraits by the famous artist. 

These two wills confirm what is said in the 
Memorandum: that the Prebend of Peter- 
borough, Mrs. ‘‘ Selie,’’ his younger “ sister 
Sealy,” Mrs. John Sealy, and the ‘‘ private 
Sudbury Gentleman ’’—brother of the Pre- 
bend—were in the group ‘‘ painted at the 
same time as the pastel of Mrs. Burrough’”’ 
by Gainsborough. 

Mrs. Martha Burrough desired to be buried 
in the parish church of St. Peter, Sudbury, 
near her late son, Francis Henry Burrough, 
who died sometime after 2 May, 1794, and 
before 1825. It was doubtless due to his death 
that the testatrix made her sister and the wife 
of Mr. Bestoe Smith such large bequests. 
Her will mentions annuities to Mrs. Bur- 
rough’s sister, Mrs, Elizabeth Bayley, widow, 
of Linton, Cambs., and to Mrs. Burrough’s 
‘‘ friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Bestoe Smith, of Sudbury, Surgeon ”’ ; 
and these two life-annuitants, Mrs: Bayley 
and Mrs, Elizabeth Smith were made co- 
residuaries, ‘‘ in equal shares.’’ 

The testatrix desired that the portraits of 
her late decd. husband, Nathaniel, and Dr. 
Burrough ‘should hang at Chilton Hall.’’ 
Gainsborough’s pastel of herself, given in her 
lifetime to Mrs. Wm. Bestoe Smith, naturally 
is not mentioned by Mrs. Martha Burrough. 

By confirming what is said by W. B. S. as 
to her generosity to his wife, the will of Mrs, 
Burrough identifies her as the young lady, 
then unmarried, portrayed in the pastel. 
She was born Martha Hopkins, bapt. 14 
Sept., 1743, dau. of Francis and Margaret 
Hopkins, at St. Botolph’s Church, Bishops- 
gate, London, where the early registers con- 
tain numerous entries of persons so surnamed. 
At the same church, Martha Hopkins m. 28 
Feb., 1771, Nathaniel Burrough, the wit- 
nesses being Hannah Hopkins James Gar- 
diner, and Francis Hopkins. As ‘“ Martha, 
widow of Nathaniel Burrough, Esqr.’’, she 
d. at Stour Street, Sudbury, and was bur. 26 
Feb., 1830, aged eighty-six (Regr. of St. 
Gregory, Sudbury). 

Nathaniel Burrough was bapt. 13 March, 
1723, at the Church of St. Gregory, Sudbury. 
His will, as ‘‘ of Sudbury, Suffolk, Esquire,” 
was dated 27 July, 1793; proved 2 May, 1794; 
P.C.C., Holman, 241—by his relict, Martha, 
and son, Francis Henry Burrough, under age 
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at the date of the will. The testator alludes 
to his ‘‘ brother Henry Burrough, Doctor of 
Laws, deceased,’”’? but makes no mention of 
any pictures or portraits. He was a grocer 
tea-dealer of Threadneedle Street, 
London; and there, later, in partnership 
with his brother-in-law, John Sealy, and a 
Mr. Hudson. 

Sir Amprose Heat, F.S.A., has_ provided 
the names as they occur in London Directories 
for periods as follows: 


the Grocers’ Company, Mr. L. Hickman 
Barnes) 

Nathaniel returned to Sudbury, to a house 
he built, named ‘“‘ Belle Vue,’’ where he and 
his widow, Mrs, Martha Burrough, ended 
their days. That he was the “ private gentle- 
man who lived at Belle View House, Sud- 
bury,’’ receives confirmation from the 
Cambridge antiquary, William Cole, 1714- 
1782, in his MS., No. 5804, fol. 52b., who 
writes, under date Aug. 8, 1775: 


reel 


es 


[Photo by A. C. Cooper & Sons. 
This Trade Card is dated c. 1760, by Sir Ambrose Heal, F.S.A., who has records of 


Trade Cards by the Engraver, 


George Corbould, from 1753 to 1781. 


1760-65. 
1768-72. 


1774. 


Nathaniel Burrough, Threadneedle Street ; 
Burrough, Sealy and Hudson, 53, Thread- 


needle Street ; 
Sealy and Hudson, 53, Threadneedle 


Street. 

As Warden of the Grocers’ Company, 
Nathaniel Burrough was elected on 7 July, 
1763; he was again nominated, but not 
elected, 15 July, 1779, when John Sealy was 
elected. Sealy was again elected 22 July, 
1788 (information by courtesy of the Clerk to 


{Dr. Burrough’s] Brother was a great Grocer near 
the Exchange in readneedle Street, or by it. 
When he had raised a sufficient fortune, he retired 
to Sudbury, receved [sic ? reserved] an Apartment 
for himself as he was one of the Partners still in 
the shop. 


His pleasing trade-card, dated by Sir 
Amsrose Heat as c. 1760, was engraved by 
George Corbould, of Lombard Street, of 
whose work, as an engraver of trade-cards, 
etc., Str Amprose, has records from 1753 to 
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1781. The original card was in the collection 
of the late Mr. A. M. Broadley, 1843-1916, 
barrister, journalist, and collector of various 
antiquarian relics, whose son and executor 
readily gave permission for reproduction here. 
It was used, with others, to illustrate a maga- 
zine article in 1909 by Mr. A. M. Broadley, 
whose magnificent collections are now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Henry and Mary Burrough, the parents of 
the Rector of Borley, who owned and occupied 
the old coaching inn, Ye pets 8d in the 
parish of St. Gregory, Sudbury, had, besides 
the one son, Humphrey, b. 1 Nov., 1689, two 
daus., 1, Sareth, bur. 3 March, 1689, before 
Humphrey was born; and 2, Mary, b. 1690, 
who m. 6 July, 1704, at Great Cornard, John 
Gainsborough, their fifth son, being Thomas 
Gainsborough, R.A. 

The Rector of Borley, Humphrey Burrough, 
who had not three, but only one surv. sister, 
m, 20 Dec., 1717, at St. Peter, Sudbury, 
Philippa Bisbie, bapt. 8 Aug., 1688, at Long 
Melford, Suffolk, 8th dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Bisbie, for whom see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
They had two sons only, i. [Preb.] Henry 
Burrough, b. 1721; d. 26 Nov., 1773; and ii. 
Nathaniel Burrough, bapt. 13 March, 1723, 
at St. Gregory, Sudbury: and two daus., 1, 
Philippa, bapt. 7 Aug., 1722, at St. Gregory, 
Sudbury; as was 2, Mary Burrough, bapt. 
16 Aug., 1728, who m. John Sealy (Bp. of 
London’s Mar. Lic., 19 Feb., 1766; marriage 
to be celebrated at St. Bennet Feild [sie for 
Finck], Threadneedle Street, to John Sealy, 
of Threadneedle Street, Grocer and Tea- 
dealer). 

The elder sister, Philippa Burrough, living 
unm. in 1757, is not mentioned in the will 
of her brother, Preb. Henry Burrough, dated 
2 Aug., 1773; before which date she seems to 
have died unmarried, 

As ‘‘Mr. Humphrey Burrough,” the 
Rector of Borley was there bur., 10 Oct., 
1757 ; where also were interred his widow, as 
‘Philadelphia Burrough,”’ on 20 Dec. , 1765 ; 
= their younger son, Nathaniel, on 19 Feb., 


The will of the ‘‘Rev. Humphrey Bur- 
rough, of Sudbury, Suffolk, Clerk,’’ dated 19 
Sept., proved 7 Nov., 1757 (P.C.C., Herring, 
320), by his relict and sole executrix, 
Philippa, makes no reference to pictures or 

ortraits. The testator mentions his son, 

athaniel Burrough, and the two, then unm. 
daus., 1, Philippa, and. 2, Mary. The 
absence of reference to any portraits of the 
Rector of Borley in Burrough wills or else- 
where, so far as the compiler has been able to 
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discover, should be noted. 

The will of Humphrey’s widow, Mrs. 
Philippa Burrough, 1688-1765, has eluded all 
search by experts, hitherto. This is unfor- 
tunate, because not only might it allude to 
portraits, but also because the lady appears 
again in this story. 

Though Mrs. Martha Burrough bequeathed 
the Gainsborough portraits of Dr. Burrough 
and his brother, the testatrix’s husband, 
Nathaniel, to her executor, Colonel Thos. 
Fenn Addison, he makes no mention in his 
own will of any pictures or portraits. For his 
lineage, see Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 
1848, ‘ Addison of Chilton Lodge.’ 

The fourth dau. of Colonel, later Major- 
General, Addison, Susan, m. 11 Sept., 1832, 
Joseph, 2nd son of the Rev. John Savill, of 
Colchester, Essex, and Frances Elizabeth 
Maitland, his wife. Joseph and Susan Savill 
had one son, Henry, and eight daus., of whom 
the 2nd dau. was Josephine Savill, the sur- 
name being incorrectly spelt in exhibition and 
sale catalogues as ‘‘ Savile,” or ‘‘ Saville.’’! 
She was a portrait-painter and exhibitor, and 
a collector of Gainsborough’s works, some at 
least doubtless having descended, through her 
mother, from Mrs, Burrough’s executor. No 
useful information is contained in the Admin- 
istration of the Estate of Josephine Savill; 
P.P.R., 16 July, 1923: 

Josephine Savill, of Lauderdaie, Granville Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, spinster, without parent, 
died 15 May, 1923. Letters of Admon. granted to 
Sophia Augusta Savill, natural and lawful sister, 
and one of the next of kin, 16th July, 1923. 
£2315. 12. 3. 

The will of the “Rev. Henry Burrough, 
Doctor of Laws, Vicar of Wisbech St. Peter's, 
Isle of Ely, Co. Cambs., Prebendary of the 
Cathedral Church of Peterborough,’’ was 
dated 2 Aug., 1773; proved 22 June, 1774 
(P.C.C., Bargrave, 217) by the executors and 
trustees, Thomas Audley, merchant, of King’s 
Lynn,—brother of the testator’s 2nd wife, 
Jane Audley—and the Rev. Richard Oswin, 
B.A., 1742-3; M.A., 1746; St. Catharine’s, 
Camb. ; Vicar, 1750, of Littleport, Cambs. ; 
will, 1795; (Venn’s ‘Alumni Cantabrigien- 
ses’) so that he was known to the testator 
when at the University. 

To his 2nd wife, the testator “‘ gives the 
portrait of herself by Pennee2, and the por- 

1 For this confirmation of the identity and descent 
of Miss Josephine Savill, grateful acknowledgment 
is due to Mr. G. S. Dixon, of The Hall, Holton-le- 

Moor, Lincoln, and to Mr. Joseph H. Savill, of 

Copford Green, Colchester. 

Edward Penny, 1714-1791; one of the original 
members of the Royal Academy on its foundation 
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trait of himself by Gainsborough.” 

He mentions a debt of £1,700, due to his 
estate from his brother Nathaniel, “‘ under a 
deed dated 20th June, 1766,’ which, for 
certain reasons more than hinted at by Cole, 
perhaps indicates about ‘the time when 
Nathaniel returned from London to Sudbury ; 
cf. Cole, ib, 

The testator also mentions his younger 
sister, Mary, wife of John Sealy, of Thread- 
needle Street, in the City of London, grocer 
and tea dealer. He gave to the said “‘ Sister 
Sealy his first wife’s picture, and to brother 
Nathaniel his capital picture by Titian.’’ 
This first wife was Caroline, b. 1 Jan., 
1727/8, 3rd dau. of Robert Butts, Ld. Bishop 
of Ely; (Mar. Lic., Bp. of Lond. Registry, 
da. 15 May, 1750; to be married ‘‘at Elyhouse 
Chapple’’). She died in childbed, 31 July, 
1751. Of the tragic end of her son, Thomas 
Burrough, on 23 Jan., 1773, aged twenty-two, 
when of his father’s old college at Cambridge, 
Cole gives a detailed account. He also says 
that the father, Henry Burrough, was ‘‘ made 
D.D. by Bp. Secker, in 1766”; and tells us 
that ‘‘ Dr. Burrough died in London, on 
Friday, 26 Nov., 1773, after an illness of 
Dropsy and Jaundice of some months, that 
carried him to London for advice.’’ He was 
buried at Wisbech, of which he was Vicar 
from 1749 until death; and became Prebend 
of Peterborough, 8 Jan., 1762. 


Henry Curmis. 
(To be concluded.) 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
VII: Barnos. 
BATHOS is anticlimax, a drop from fine 


writing to what is mean, trivial or 
absurd. As Longinus wrote a famous treatise 
Ilepi tous’, ‘On Sublimity,’ Pope and his 
friends wrote a mock treatise ‘rept BaOovs’, 
‘The Art of Smiling in Poetry.’ The Greek 
word means profundity, not lowness, but 
Pope, perhaps perverting a single phrase of 
Longinus (iii. 3), has fixed its meaning in 
English. He goes on to give striking 
examples, from that general butt 
Sir Richard Blackmore, e.g. : 
The Ocean, joy’d to see the tempest fled, 
New lays his waves, and smooths his ruffled bed ; 


in 1761, and appointed first Professor of Painting, 
lecturing annually until 1783, when declining health 
obliged him to resign. In quiet retirement with his 
wife, he died, in 1791, at Chiswick (Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers.’). 


the mighty ocean as a bed-maker is certainly 
absurd enough. He quotes this anonymous 
description of a war-horse— 

His eye-balls burn, he wounds the smoking plain, 

And knots of scarlet ribbon deck his mane. 

But he extends the term to cover all sorts of 
bombast, admitting anticlimax as only one 
means to the great end of sinking in poetry. 
The elegant and correct Waller has a bad 
example— 

Under the tropics is our language spoke, 

And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 
Dryden, pra‘sing Lord Sheffield’s translation 
of Ovid in the days when a peer was ipso statu 
admirable, long before Gilbert’s ‘ Iolanthe,’ 
could write without fear of bathos 

How will great Ovid’s ghost be pleased to hear 

His fame augmented by a British peer! 
When that affable archangel Raphael visited 
Adam and Eve in Eden, we are told ‘‘ a while 
discourse they hold—No fear lest dinner 
cool ’’—which offended Addison, seemed to 
Raleigh ‘‘a lapse of the rarest,’ and was 
roundly described by Tennyson as ‘‘ a terrible 
bathos, but it shows Milton’s simplicity.’’ No 
doubt he remembered a phrase of the hearth 
often used to himself when involved in study 
or conversation. Bentley held that the 
description of ‘the rebel angels, ‘‘ God-like 
shapes, and forms excelling can? was a 
bathos; but it may be considered as a very 
magnificent compliment to that ‘‘ human face 
divine ’’ of which he wrote elsewhere. Some 
have found an anticlimax in Burns’s splendid 
poem of the red rose, ‘“‘ while sands o’ life 
shall run ”’ closing a thrilling stanza. And 
Shelley’s version of an epigram by Plato, 

“ Fair star of life and love,” I cried, “‘ my soul’s 

delight, 

Why lookest thou on the crystalline skies? 

O that my spirit were yon Heaven of night, 
Which gazes on thee with a thousand eyes! ” 
is followed by a line of ‘‘ barrel-organ bathos,”’ 
according to one critic—‘‘ She turned to me 
and smiled—that smile was Paradise! ”’ 

Tennyson’s own simplicity, not so simple as 
Milton’s, has given us such thrilling lines as 
“The glass with little Margaret’s medicine 
in it,’’ and ‘‘ He suddenly dropt dead of heart 
disease ’’; but perhaps we may be glad that 
he did not try to dress up the commonplace 
phrases in gorgeous language, as he could 
easily have done. More serious is Harold 
Nicolson’s description of the last two or three 
pages of ‘In Memoriam’ as bathos, A 
sister’s wedding, I suppose, is a feeble cul- 
mination for the great elegy, and we are not 
delighted to find that he could drink cham- 
pagne at the wedding breakfast— 
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My drooping memory will not shun 
The foaming grape of eastern France. 

But what about the end of ‘ Enoch Arden’? 
The tale of heroic self-abnegation closes thus— 
And when they buried him the little port 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 
At face value this is a very bad bathos, but I 
prefer to think that Tennyson intended a tre- 
mendous irony in the notion that heroism 
could be so repaid. The same ironic note is 
heard in Landor’s 
No longer could I doubt him true— 
All other men may use deceit ; 
He always said my eyes were blue, 

And often swore my lips were sweet. 
Similarly the tragic Ballad of Annan Water 
ends with the assurance that a bridge will be 
built to prevent such tragedies. And compare 
the ending of ‘The Douglas Tragedy.’ But 
the intentional use of bathos is more often for 
comic effect, e.g. 

Nightingales murmured still their loves and pities, 
And jack-asses commenced their amorous ditties. 
Gray uses it well about the cat and the gold- 
fishes, e.g. ‘‘ What cat’s averse to fish? ”’ 
And Calverley has several amusing poems the 
point of which is the sudden drop A pathos 
in the last line. A judge delivering sentence 
ought not to be comic, but it is difficult to take 
seriously this charge to a jury in a case of 
larceny: ‘“‘ For forty centuries the thunders 
of Sinai have echoed through the world ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal!’ It is also a principle of the 
common law and a _ rule of equity.’’ 
Hogarth’s tail-piece, ‘ The Bathos,’ seems to 
present the sublimities and trivialities 
associated with Time, who is expiring. 

JANE GREEN. 


INTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED.— 
Recent reading has suggested! the follow- 
ing addenda to my biography of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, published in 1939 under 
the title ‘A Poet in Parliament,’ which I 
should be grateful if you could put on record. 
(i.). An interesting opinion of Praed’s 
maiden speech in the House, and yet another 
indication of his journalistic talent and of 
his potentialities in politics, is given in ‘ The 
Correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot,’ just 
published by the Royal Historical Society 
(Camden Third Series, Ixv., 1941). Mrs. 
Arbuthnot writes to her husband (postmark : 
18 Feb. 1831) 
. . » Henry Cholmondeley thought that for a new 


man Mr Praed set the House right too much about 
taxes, but, he had been informed by Herries, under- 


stood his subject perfectly, and was quite correct. 
Everybody considered the speech excellent . . . 


On Nov. 11, 1833, Sir Henry Hardinge com- 
ments in a letter to Mrs. Arbuthnot, apropos 
of Lord Durham ; 

The Ministerial papers have not been instructed 
to defend him from the attacks of the Post, which 
for the last week had risen 100 pr. ct, since Praed 
took it in hand 

(ii.). Perusal of Barnard Gregory’s libellous 
little paper, the Satirist, emphasizes the 
degree to which Praed was, for a few years, in 
the public eye. Throughout 1834 he is dispar- 
agingly referred to in paragraphs in nearly 
every issue, usually in association with 
Horace Twiss (cf. ‘‘ Praed, the briefless bar- 
rister and witless scribbler of the Po,’’ Aug. 
24, 1834). Praed showed wisdom in ignoring 
these attacks. At the time of his election for 
Aylesbury in 1837 there is another headed 
‘ Praed and Puppyism.’ 


(iii.). Crabb Robinson’s opinion of the first 
edition of the collected poems deserves notice. 

Sept. 17, 1864 . . . I went to the Athenaeum .. - 
I chatted with but few; there was, however, the 
librarian, who put into my hands the recently pub- 
lished poems of Praed, extravagantly praised by 
the editor, Derwent Coleridge, but, from the little 
I read, well deserving praise. (‘Henry Crabb 
Robinson on Books and their Writers,’ edited by 
Edith J. Morley.) 

You have already drawn the attention of 
your readers to the fact that Praed’s Eton 
letters are now being published in full in 
Etoniana. They are remarkable letters for a 
schoolboy and it is good news that all of them 
will soon be in print. 

Derek Hupson. 

The Orchard House, Bickley, Kent. 


“WT IN ARCADIA EGO.” (See clxxxi. 
303).—Mr. Grorce G. Loane’s interest- 
ing note at the above reference brings to mind 
a delightful but little-known poem by Edward 
Lovibond (1724-1775). The text runs :— 


O you that dwell where shepherds reign, 
Arcadian youths, Arcadian maids, 

To pastoral pipe who danced the plain, 
Why pensive now beneath the shades? 
Approach her virgin tomb, they cry; 
Behold the verse inscribed above: 

Once too in Arcady was I— 

Behold what dreams are life and love. 


These verses are to be found! in ‘ Poems On 
Several Occasions’ published by Lovibond’s 
brother in 1785. He wrote nothing else of 
quality. 

Samuet J. Looker. 

Billericay, Essex. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“ T)EI GRATIA.’’—These words form part 

of the official designation of the King of 
England. Are they, or have they been, so used 
in the official designation of other European 


sovereigns? I have seen an engraving of 
Christian IV with the lettering ‘‘ Dei Gratia 
agg Norwegiae Vandalorum Gothorumque 
ex.’ 
Where ‘‘ Dei Gratia’’ was not used is a 
pious substitute invariably found ? 


M. U. H. R. 
AWDON LUBBOCK BROWN.—Is there 


any evidence to identify the above—writer 
on Venice (v. ‘ D.N.B.,’ vii., 24)—with Raw- 
don Lubbock Brown who was at Charterhouse, 
June 1823-Dec. 1826, the date of whose birth 
is given in the Charterhouse Admissions as 
Jan. 25, 1806? 
BR. Le A. 


LK-LORE OF THE SHARK.—TI should 

be grateful if any reader could give me 
particulars of legends, superstitions or other 
forms of folk-lore connected with the Shark. 
Also, note of any books or papers in which de- 
tails of the subject are given would be very 
welcome. 

PEREGRINUS. 


EECHING FAMILY. — Would anyone 

kindly inform me where I could find a 

pedigree of this family? They were bankers 
at Tonbridge and Tunbridge Wells. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


SE OF THE NAME JERUSALEM.— 
Could anyone give me examples of the use 
of the name Jerusalem for rooms, houses or 
halls in different cities? I need hardly say 
I know of the Jerusalem chamber in Westmin- 
ster. I find Peter Mundy says the name was 
given to a small house ‘‘a little without the 
Citty’’ of Danzig where, in the seventeenth 
century, condemned criminals were given 
drink before their execution. What, when- 
ever it was given, was the point here of the 
name Jerusalem ? 


EATHERBED LANE.—I would welcome 
an explanation of the meaning of the name 
Featherbed Lane. On Dartmoor this name is 
stated to attach to a rock-strewn track con- 
ducting out of a little Devonshire combe on 


to the open moor. It also occurs as the name 
of a somewhat narrow by-road connectin: 
Mixbury with Shelswell in Oxfordshire, 3 
miles from Buckingham. Bowling Green 
Lane in the parish of Clerkenwell (London) 
appears to have been called Featherbed Lane 
in the long distant past. Are other examples 
known ? 
A. B. A, 


LK-LORE: FEAR OF BELLS.—I won- 
der if any reader interested both in folk- 
lore and in the making and use of bells— 
especially bells in churches or other buildings 
—has made any notes of primitive people's 
fear of bells, and of reasons assigned for such 


fear. I should be much obliged for examples 
of this. 
Joun Smitu. 
UCKINGE, KENT: ORIGIN OF 


NAME. — Could anyone tell me how 
Ruckinge, the town in Kent, derived its 
name? Had its origin to do with the 
family of Ruck, a well-known old Kentish 
family of many branches, seated in the county 
since the Conquest, so that it may not be im- 
probable that they gave the town their name! 


ENQUIRER. 


MAN THE SACRED GEM OF BUDDH- 
ISM.—What precious stone was this? 
Was it the jacinth or hyacinth? Or was it 
some kind of sapphire ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


b AS A NUMERAL.—In a sixteenth: 

century map of Drake’s voyage of circum- 
navigation engraved by van Sype is a medal- 
lion portrait of the circumnavigator which 
bears the words: ‘‘ Atat [sic] SVE 4Z.” 
Should ‘‘4Z ”’ be read as 40? And if so is this 
use of Z for O common ? 

O. N. H. 


HE DEATH DRUM.—This was sounded 

by the Mexicans apparently when about 

to offer human sacrifices. Does any descrip 

tion of the drum exist? It was loud enough, 

I have read, for the dismal sound of it to 
be heard two leagues away. 


R. E. L. 


ANGE OF NAVAL GUNS IN XVII 
CENT.—Could anyone tell me what was 

the greatest range of naval guns in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century? I find 
Burnet says about the bombardment of French 
towns by our ships in 1694 that ‘‘ our bombs 
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at a mile’s distance did great execution.”’ 
Was a mile, at that date, the ‘‘ record” dis- 
tance for shelling to carry ? 
Was there at that time distinction made 
between bomb” and shell 
A. B. C. 


PHE ORDER OF LA MERCED.—This was 
an order of friars. Could anyone tell me 
what were their origin and history, and 
whether any notable men belonged to them? 
Are they known by any other name? 


B. C. R. 


peur AMBER.—What is the exact 
nature of this substance, and what was 
its use? As far as I can gather it was a sort 
of perfume. Is it generally known and used 
now-a-days? How prepared ? 

Mary Browy. 


NDERHILL.—Could any reader give me 
information of the Devonshire family of 
Underhill, especially of William Henry 
Underhill (Harry), mentioned as proprietor 
of the Angel Inn, Cullompton, Devon, in 
1866? The information is required for 
genealogical purposes. What were the family 
arms? Or who bore the arms “ Per fesse 
dancetté, or and arg., an eagle displayed sa.’’ ? 


H. H. U. 


RUSSIAN CHRISTIAN NAMES. — Are 
there any Western equivalents for the 
Russian feminine Christian names Praskovia 
and Avdotia? What is their meaning or 
derivation ? 

Rvurvs. 


RANSPORT IN SECTIONS.—When and 
where do we first hear of vessels, build- 
ings, machines and so on being transported in 
parts and sections and assembled at the place 
of destination? I imagine that bridges, per- 
haps pontoons—temporary structures for mili- 
tary purposes—were the first things dealt 

with in this way. 

L. L. 


USKIN: REFERENCE WANTED.—Could any- 

one tell me where Ruskin advises students to 

stare often and long at an opal, in order to develop 
the sense for colour? . 


UTHOR WANTED.—In what poem does the 
following line occur? 


“ Spring goeth forth in white.” 
And by whom is it? 


Replies. 
BURIAL IN A RIVER. 


(clxxxi. 332.) 


THE story of the burial of the Gothic 
Conqueror Alaric c. 410, and his inter- 

ment in or under the bed of the river Busento, 

may in some sense find its counterpart in the 

legendary and equally romantic burial of 

Cormac Mac Airt (c. a.p. 266) at Brugh-na- 

Boinne on the banks of the river Boyne near 

Drogheda. Cormac, one of the last of the 142 

ancient Kings of Ireland enthroned at Tara 

in a period of 2,530 years extendng down to 

a.D. 560—according to the Annalists—died by 

the bone of a salmon becoming wedged in his 

throat. He desired that his people should not 

bury him at Brugh-na-Boinne (a _ royal 

cemetery of idolaters, as he held), but at 

Rosnaree (‘‘ the wood of the Kings’’). For 
King Cormac had managed thus early to 
assimilate a quantum of Christianity that 

made him reluctant to be interred in the 

pagan, though time-honoured, cemetery for 
the ashes of his royal predecessors. According 
to the legend, the anon swelled up three 
times, so that his subjects could not accom- 

plish their loyal task in the manner desired. 

There certainly seem points of similarity 

between the burial of Alaric and Cormac, of 

which, indeed, few details have been handed 
down. In any event, those who have had the 

delight of visiting, on the banks of the Boyne, 

the ancient tumulus of Newgrange (unsur- 

passed, doubtless, in Europe) as well as the 

magnificent, if less imposing, sepulchral 

barrows of Dowth and Knowth, near by, and 

have roamed over the entrancing and not far-- 
distant downland of Tara, would hardly be 
surprised to learn that some strange folk- 

tradition of ancient days had influenced the 
procedure and ritual of these two historic 

burials. 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


One reason given for the burial of Alaric in 
a river seems to be fanciful. He was born on 
an island at the mouth of the Danube within 
hearing of the thunder of the waves of 
the Euxine, and it has been suggested 
that it seemed appropriate to those who 
arranged for his last resting-place that he 
should be buried where there was an abun- 
dance of water as at the isle of his birth. 
But the real reason why the bed of the 
Busento was chosen for his tomb was the fear 
that the vile avarice of the Romans might 
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desecrate the grave — ‘‘ Keines Romers 
schnéde Habsucht soll dir je das Grab 
versehren,’’ says August Graf von Platen who 
visited Cosenza in 1834 and wrote a poem 
descriptive of Alaric’s funeral. He was 
buried, seated on a horse, covered, both of 
them, with armour and there was also gold 
and many jewels and precious raiment and 
— captive youths and maidens. But 
though the slaves who diverted the river, till 
the hero had been placed on the dry bed of it 
and then turned the waters back to their old 
channel were all put to death so that the exact 
spot might never be known, ‘the drastic 
measure seems to have failed of complete suc- 
cess. For, writing to his mother, Platen 
says ‘‘ In Cosenza I could look down from my 
window on the Busento and on the very spot 
where, in all probability Alaric was buried.”’ 

There does not seem to be any other instance 
of a similar burial of an Ostrogothic ruler. 
Not even Theodaic the Great was buried in 
this strange way. His circular tomb of 
marble is still to be seen at Ravenna; in 1854 
it was believed that the body of the hero had 
been discovered in a cemetery—a skeleton in 
golden armour with jewels in the helmet and 
jewels on the hilt of the sword. As for his 
soul the great Arian had persecuted Catholics 
and a holy hermit saw it dropped into the 
crater of Stromboli, whence there was a sub- 
terranean passage into Hell. But there is a 
curious story derived apparently from a novel 
‘ Kin Kampf um Rom’ where we are told that 
Theodemir, the father of Theodoric, was slain 
by the Huns. Three knights proceeded to the 
Danube, where it was deep; one bore the 
damaged spear, another the damaged helm 
of the dead ruler, while a third carried some- 
thing wrapt in a mantle. The two first pre- 
sumably dropped spear and helm into the 
Danube, but when the third was called upon 
also to deposit his burden, he unfolded the 
mantle and displayed the heir, a mere babe, 
whom they saluted as Jungdieterich. An ob- 
jection to all this is that Theodemir was not 
killed in battle and that Theodoric ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty. But as the 
above story is founded on a novel and as 
Theodoric has been identified with a legendary 
German hero, Dietrich, there is obviously 
much scope for variations in an age, when the 
history presents all sorts of difficulties. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM: 
STANHOPE: TICKELL (clxxxi. 176). 
—C. K. B. does not give any idea of what 


inquiries have already been made, and thus 
leaves it to others to find out what may be 
likely guides. In the first place, there is no 
parish of Hambleton in Hants, though there 
may be some well-known large country house 
of the name which existed at the date, 1800. 
It is evidently an error for Hambledon, SS. 
Peter and Paul near Cosham. 

Debrett, 1806, states that Grisilda Stan- 
hope, was born 21 July, 1778; married, 29 
Aug., 1800, John Tekell (sic) esqr. of 
Hambleton, Hants. Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1912, 
also gives this place, but gives Griselda, who 
died 13 Oct., 1851. Her children, especially 
the first born, may have been born at her hus- 
band’s, or, as often the case, at her father’s 
house. 

I may say that there is also a parish of 
Hambledon in Surrey, 8 miles s. from Guild- 
ford, having a parish register dating from 
1617. 

To make a search such as C, K. B. suggests, 
one ought to know if the original, or tran- 
scripts, of the parish registers of both parishes 
have been examined for births. If births 
found, then, the next thing to dio would be to 
search at Somerset House for all named 
Tickell, born after 1 July, 1837, also for those 
married or having died. This means a very 
considerable expense. But in any case, the 
Census papers of 1841 and 1851, of likely 
parishes, should give the family of Tickell, 
and show any who were living at those dates, 
who were children of Griselda Tickell. 

Unfortunately these documents at the 
Public Record Office are no longer available 
for search, 

Should any references be found, this would 
bring the family up to easier search. Then 
Pigot’s early Directories of the counties con- 
cerned should be seen, to find whether anyone 
of the name was then living. It is known that 
Griselda herself lived until 1851. I do not 
know what early Directories are available at 
the British Museum; but several are to 
found at the Society of Genealogists, Malet 
Place. 

The only person of the name of Tickell, 
that I can find in the extensive Index of 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1848-9, is under 
the heading of ‘Jones of Gwynfryn, Co. 
Cardigan’ (William Tilsley Jones), b. 18 
July, 1782; m. 8 March, 1821, Christiana 
‘dau. of the late Henry Tickell, Esqr. of 
London and Leytonstone, Co. Essex.’’ In 
1879, Leytonstone was a hamlet of East Ham. 
It is in the Clergy List for 1912 which men- 
tions ‘“‘S. John Bapt. in Diocese of St. 
Albans,’’ and 4 other churches. The date of 
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the registers of the first named, I do not 
know ; but does it not suggest that Henry may 
have been a brother, or close relation of John ? 
The surname is uncommon, as I show below. 
In Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1914, in a guide to 
“ Relative Precedence,’’ with its thousands of 
surnames, Tickell occurs as follows: (1) 
Mrs, A. L.; with reference Green-Price, Bt. 
(2) Lt. Col. E. J., D.S.O. (3) Mrs. E. J. 
(4) Capt. F., C.M.G. (5) Mrs. F. 

(1) In Burke, under ‘Green-Price of 
Monanghty, Co. Radnor’ we get ‘‘ Henrietta 
Margaret, m. 7 Dec. 1872, Col. Arthur 
Tickell, late Comm. 1st Batt. Middlesex regt. ; 
son of General Tickell, E.I.C.S., and has 
issue. He died 1904.” (It ought, in ordinary 
times, to be able to trace General Tickell’s 
service and parentage; it is possible he had 
his nomination owing to his mother’s relation- 
ship, if he is Griselda’s son). 

(2) Lieut.-Col. Edward James _Tickell, 
D.S.0., 1899, late 14th Hussars, b. 1861, 
eldest son of late Comm. Thomas Tickell, 
R.N., of Canolway, Co. Kildare; m. 12 Feb., 
1902. Eliz. dau. of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Max- 
well, Resident Magistrate, Natal. Address, 
The Lypiatts, Cheltenham, etc. He is in the 
1925 and 1928 ‘ Who’s Who.’ 

(3) Capt. Frederick Tickell, C.M.G.—1901 
—Australian Navy, etc., b. 7 March, 1857, 
son of late George Tickell, R.N.R., of Mel- 
bourne; m. 18 Dec., 1886, Mary Elizabeth, 
dau. of Edward Garland Figg, M.D., address, 
Delmira, Victoria, Australia. 

In ‘Who’s Who,’ 1925, Richard Hugh 
Tickell, son of Col, James Tickell. And in 
1938 edition, Ernest William Tickell, b. 
Bootle, Liverpool, 1882. In Hart’s Army List 
(Annual) 1902, Active List. Edward James 
Tickell, as above. Retired list. Arthur Lang 
Tickell, who married Miss Green-Price. In 
earlier Army Lists, 1808, nil. In 1815, March, 
John Arscott Tickell, p. 563, 2nd Lieut., 
Royal Marines. 8 Sept., 1808, he continues, 
as above until shown on half-pay in 1826 and 
1836, and between times. 

I cannot but think that if no direct trace 
is to be found in England, it may be in 
Australia, where so many officers, and others, 
went for special duties, or to start farming, 
ete., to make up for lost incomes. 

I have stated that Tickell is a scarce sur- 
name. The following from the two vols, of 
‘Owners of Land in England and Wales,’ 
1873, Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by Order of the Queen, is most valuable, as 
it gives every person, male and female, who 
owned even only one perch, and its annual 
gross estimated rental. 


The only persons named Tickell who come 
within this list of landholders, are as follows: 

Cambridgeshire.—J. H. Tickell, (Land at) 
Clapham Common, S.E. Acres, 1,052,5.18— 
£1,545. 17. 0. 

Cornwall.—Tvehane Tickell, 
85 a. Or. 5 p.— £120. 2. 0. 

Cumberland.—Henrietta Tickell, Keswick. 
29 a. 1 r. 25 p.— £82. 3. 0. 

Gloucestershire.—Colonel Tickell, also Mar- 
o- 5 a.—£38. This at Leckhampton, evi- 

ently Col, Arthur and wife. 

Nottinghamshire.—Rev. Thomas Tickell, 
North Leverton, 116 a. 2 r. 34 p.—£188. 2. 0. 

Yorkshire (East Riding).—The Rev. E. A. 
Tickell, Ulrorne, 29 a. 3 r. 35 p.—£91. 5. 0. 

There are only eleven or twelve persons with 
surname Tickle, which may be, of course, 
another way of spelling Tickell. 

There are five Tickell officers in 1872 Army 
Lists, including the one above given. My only 
Clergy List is of 1912, in which are two Tickell 
names, 


Egleshayle ; 


Hersert 


SORELL (clxxxi. 332).—I presume this 
family was originally of the north of 
France, and may have had Irish connections ? 
_I cannot find the surname in the exhaustive 
list in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ ‘Guide to Pre- 
cedence,’ 1914; neither is it in Burke’s 
‘ Dictionary of The Landed Gentry,’ 1849. 

I send the following information in case it 
may be of use. It is from my early Army 
Lists of years 1808, 1815, 1817, 1819, 
1826, 1836: and from various years from 1740 
to 1824 in Rider’s ‘ British Merlin,’ Court 
Kalendars, Companions to the Almanac, etc., 
A.L. = ‘ Army List.’ Information in paren- 
theses my remarks. ‘‘ KE. & O.E.” 

Lieut.-General William Alexander Sorell.— 
The Royal Kalender of 1778 gives him in a 
list of serving Lt.-Generals. ‘‘Wm. Alex. 
Sorel [sic], 48 f. 6 Sept.’’ And under 
Colonels of Regiments of Foot ‘‘ 48th Regt. 
(Northamptonshire) Wm. Alexander Sorell, 
15 Dec. 1773."’ Robert Skene was appointed 
Colonel of the regiment 31 Mar. 1783; so that 
appear that Sorell had resigned or 

ied, 

Lt.-Col. Wm. Sorell.—He is stated to have 
been Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 
1816-1824? He appears in A.L. of 1 Jan. 
1808, the earliest list I have, as Lt.-Col. 716 
in precedence order, 17 Apr. 1807, and on p. 
369 of A.L. under Fourth Garrison Battalion, 
as senior Major, 28 May 1807; and as Rank 


in Army, the former date. Against his name 
! in list of Lt.-Cols., ‘4 Gn. Bn. D. A. Gen., 
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Cape of Good Hope.”” (Deputy Adjutant 
General.) He is not in Army Lists of March, 
1815; March, 1817; March, 1819; February, 
1826; January 1836. My later lists have no 
indexes, and letters small. I have no refer- 
ence books between 1815 andi 1824, but he is 
not in Rider, for year 1824, which includes to 
end 1823, as being at Van Diemen’s Land in 
any capacity; he may have died there, or re- 
turned home; but is it possible that he never 
went there, but remained at the Cape of Good 
Hope? In the Court and City Register, 1804, 
he is given in a list of Regiments, as Major 
““W. Sorell, 43 f.’’ (The Monmouthshire 
Regt.) 

There are other officers named Sorell, from 
1808 to 1836, which may be useful; these I 
can give in another reply. 


Hersert SouTHam. 


APPHIRA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(clxxxi. 247, 291).—Neither from Sap- 
phira’s husband nor from Ananias_ the 
Damascan Christian was Ananias Nason 
named, surely. CapTaIn JaGGarp will agree, 
I think, that the name of yet another 
Ananias was one with which the eyes, the 
ears, and the tongues of Nason’s parents had 
been familiar from childhood on. On many a 
Sunday morning over a number of years they 
had said or sung “‘ this Canticle, Benedicite, 
omnia opera Domini,” the last verse of which 
ran (I quote the wording their eyes followed, 
and that from a Book of Common Prayer of 
the period) : 

O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, blesse ye the 
Lord: praise him and magnifie him for ever. 

So the Ananias from whom Ananias Nason 
was named was, I suggest, one of the Three 
Holy Children, known also (taking the order 
above) as Shadrach, Abed-nego, and Meshach. 
Be it added that the Roman Catholic Church 
includes the Benedicite in the Office of Lauds 
for Sunday and numbers Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael among the saints, commemorating 
them on 16 Dec. 

Freperic ConNeTT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ON IGNARAMALI, MISERIS SUC- 
CURRERE DISCO (clxxxi. 330).— 
‘* How has the line been treated in English ”’ 
it is asked. One rendering can be taken from 
the newly-published ‘Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations’: ‘‘ Not unschooled in woe do I 
learn to succour unhappiness.’’ But many 
will prefer G. G. L.’s own version. 


A. H. 


“ DAUSE”’ (clxxxi. 331).—Latin pausa is 
an unsatisfactory word etymologically : 
it is supposed to derive from Greek zaiwis, 
but this is late and poorly attested (Septua- 
gint) the real Greek being, as SENEXx says, 
mata, and the change of declension from 
mavuts to pausa is difficult to explain. In late 
Latin pauso = requiesco and pausantes (e.g, 
in the Mozarabic liturgy) means “ the faith- 
ful departed.”’ In the Romance languages we 
have much the same forms, Italian and 
Spanish posa, Portuguese pousa (poisa), 
Rumanian pauos (wine poured over the 
dead): the Portuguese has a curious change 
of gender, poiso (rest-house), side by side with 
povsada, 
Other words with universal elements are 
said to be mama (mother, mater, etc.)—the 


sound of the sucking of the breast, and seed 
(semen, etc.), the sound of the seed hissing 
through the air as the sower casts it abroad— 
these are supposed to be far outside and be- 
yond the Indo-Germanic group of languages. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


MUST SWIM” (clxxxi. 344).— 

I do not think that in Petronius 39 
there is any reason to suppose that the guests 
had or should have fish before them. The 
vulgar but genial chatterbox of a host says 
‘“Hoc vinum vos oportet suave faciatis: 
pisces natare oportet ’’—‘‘ You must enjoy 
this wine: fishes must swim”; it is only one 
of the wise saws and modern instances with 
which he interlards all his conversation. For 
a further development of this saying (‘‘ Fish 
should .swim thrice. ..’’) see Apperson’s 
‘ English Proverbs ’ (1929), p. 215, 8. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (elxxxi. 
39, 80, 97, 167, 194, 223, 307, 349).— 
‘Thoughts in Prison,’ by William Dodd, 
LL.D., at one time King’s Chaplain and 
popular preacher, who was hanged at Tyburn 
on June 27, 1777, for forgery, should be added 
to the list. He is perhaps best known for his 
‘ Beauties of Shakespeare ’ (1752), from which 
Goethe gained his first knowledge of Shakes- 
“rage He is not mentioned by I. Disraeli in 
is chapter on ‘‘Imprisonment of the 
Learned ’’ in the ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


J. D. ROLLEsTON, F.S.A. 
GPEAKING FIGURES (clxxxi. 344).— 


From ‘ Automata Old and New,’ Conrad 
W. Cooke : 


In more modern times we hear of the eminent 
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— 


Dr. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, experimenting upon 
the transmission of sound; and Evelyn, in his 
“Diary” writing on 13th of July 1654 says 
“we all dined at the most obliging and universally 
curious Dr. Wilkins, at Wadham College. He had 
contrived a hollow statue, which gave a voice and 
uttered words” and in his ‘ Mathematicall 
Magick * which was published in 1648, Wilkins re- 
fers to the speaking figures of the ancients. 

Other books mentioned are: John Bate, 
‘The Mysteries of Nature and Art,’ 1654; 
Edward Somerset, ‘ A Century of the Names 
and Scantlings of such Inventions, as at 
present I can call to mind,’ 1746; Vaucanson, 
‘An Account of the Mechanism of Automoton 
or image playing on the German Flute,’ 1742. 


J. F. M. 


Several plays exist in which automata or 
mechanical human figures are employed : e.g. 

(1) Greene (Robert), ‘‘ Honorable historie of 
Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay, as it was 
lately plaid by the Prince Palatine his 
Seruants,’’ 1594: Reprinted 1630. In recent 
times it was reprinted and edited by A. W. 
Ward in ‘Old English drama...’ 1897. 
Oxford Press. Cr. 8°. Also in the ‘‘ Mer- 
maid Series ’’ and in the ‘‘ World’s Classics.”’ 
The 1630 issue had a pictorial title, in which 
the automaton speaks ‘‘ Time is; time was; 
time is past.” A type facsimile of this issue 
was privately printed for the Malone Society 
in 1926. 

(2) ‘ La Poupée’ Comic Opera. Translated 
from the French. First produced at Prince 
of Wales Theatre, 24 Feb. 1897. A Parisian 
engineer invents and sells animated and talk- 
ing girl dolls of full human size. One of these 
is introduced into a monastery, with devas- 
tating results. 

This engaging play ran for 576 perform- 
ances. The figures moved and spoke (pre- 
sumably) by inner clockwork, different effects 
being obtained by pressing buttons. 

(3) Capek (Karel) ‘R.U.R.: Rossum’s 
Universal Robots.’ A play in three acts and 
an epilogue. Translated from the Czech by P. 
Selver and adapted for the English stage by 
Nigel Playfair. (Milford... 1923.) 

This drama brought the term ‘‘ robot ”’ into 
common use, Wm. JaGGarRD. 


‘MNHE MARRIAGE OF BELPHEGOR’ 

(clxxxi. 205)—Poe mentions it in the 
Fall of the House of Usher, in a list of books 
which have a common factor of mystic sugges- 
tiveness. He probably knew some of them 
only at second hand; his source for this one I 
do not know. 

T. O. Masport. 


The Library. 


The Republic of Plato. Translated with 
Introduction and Notes by F. M. Cornford. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

N these last years modern political theories 
have all, so to speak, been thrown into the 
melting-pot. Plato, urging that truly satis- 
factory government coll only result from the 
supremacy of the philosopher-king, empha- 
sized also the need of suitable environment for 
such a governor; without it he could neither 
be produced nor function. The present con- 
fusion of thought on political and ethical 
questions offers little chance for the uprising, 
still less for the acceptance by the peoples, of 
the philosopher-king. We imagine that at no 
period of the world’s history would Thrasy- 
machus have commanded such full and wide- 
spread assent. This makes the appearance of 

a new translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic’ most 

timely ; inspires some hope that many think- 

ing persons will read it. The wide differences 
between our own approach to theories of the 
good life for men and nations and Plato’s con- 
stitute perhaps an advantage. The general 
reader, the ordinary man, is certainly suffer- 
ing from over-reiteration of current notions 
on human life drawn from psychology, from 
evolutionary speculation and from “‘ realist ”’ 
views of the world. Plato—and, since nowa- 
days so much of the strife of thought is pre- 
eminently political, especially in the Republic 

—offers corrective and stimulation. Dr. 

Cornford aims at the ordinary man. First of 

all, he has re-divided the work, from the ten 

books of the Greek into six main parts, each 
of which has been divided —_ into chap- 
ters. To each chapter he prefixes a summary 
explanatory of the portion of the argument to 
follow. Further—but not without notice—he 
cuts out and condenses, omitting illustrations 
here, and bits of dialogue there. The general 
effect is good: the argument appears more 
telling and clearer than it does in other trans- 
lations. Again, the modern run of the Eng- 
lish—which is something like that of a good 
leading article in The Times—helps to bring 
home modes of reasoning easily apprehended 
as alien. To be sure anyone who reads Greek 
and turns to that from these pages will feel 
acutely what has been lost; but, for practical 
purposes, the loss is not perhaps much to the 
int. 

"ihe every other translator Dr. Cornford 

finds himself hampered by lack of satisfactory 
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English equivalents for Greek terms. ‘‘ Jus- 
tice’’ itselfi—suggesting ds it does more 
strongly than anything else a duty to one’s 
neighbour—is not a perfect rendering of 
Sucaocrvy, of which the right government of 
oneself forms so large a part. ‘“Temperance’’— 
but what have we better?—is a poorer word 
than for Ovyoedés Dr. Corn- 
ford can find nothing nearer than “‘ the 
spirited part.” Nor is it only in abstract 
terms that the difficulty is felt: no ome, we 
believe, has been able to find the exact good 
English word for gvAaxes, the translation 
“ guardians ’’ having all too many inappro- 
priate associations. ‘‘ Auxiliaries,” for the 
inferior pvAakes as distinct from the apxovtes 
who are reAéws PvAakes, seems fairly suitable. 
‘“‘ Forms,” tout court, is, we think, a happy 
substitution for what we have been used to call 
in English ‘“ Ideas” or essential forms ’’. 
The recent popularisation of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in whose reasoning “ form 
(though not exactly in the same sense as 
Plato’s) plays a quite principal part, may 
help to procure it acceptance. 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Tue Catalogue No. 594 of Berrnarp 
Quvaxircu, Lrp., deseribes a most sumptuous 
collection of manuscripts (illuminated and 
literary), autograph letters, incunabula, and 
other books of various and conformable in- 
terest. We begin with the Portolano of Bap- 
tista Agnese—an Italian manuscript atlas on 
vellum produced about 1550. It consists of 15 
leaves containing 10 maps, with coast outlines 
of blue, islands of green, an armillary sphere 
in gold (as are many smaller islands) and 
nomenclature fullér than Agnese’s maps often 
show. The price of this is £850. Of several 
Biblia Sacra Latina, the two best are of the 
late thirteenth century. The one is French, 
of which the first known owner would appear 
to be Cardinal Antoine du Prat (1463-1535), 
and which was ig the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. Rich in decoration and in good 
condition, it is offered for £900. The other 
is Anglo-French work, and, beside much other 
fine ornament, has a strap initial at the 
beginning of Genesis within which are 8 small 
miniatures representing the Creation and the 
Crucifixion, in ovals on diapered grounds of 
red and blue. The calligraphy here is also 
notably good. The price is £1,000. We may 
mention also Wyclif*s translation of the New 


the unedited Norman-French chanson, in a 
English hand of the early fourteenth centu 
(£750); and a thirteenth-century Flemish 
‘ Horae,’ 12mo. ff. 264 (£500). 

The autographs, some seventy-six in num 
ber, include a letter of Byron’s to Count 
Taaffe asking help to obtain remission of 
death sentence (1821: £45); a letter of Oliver 
Cromwell’s to a-friend (1652: £100); the 
autograph manuscript of the larger portion 
of Disraeli’s ‘ Vivian Grey ’ (1825-27: £300); 
a holograph poem, written by Garrick (£45); 
a letter of Gray’s to the Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, announcing the death 
of George II (1760: £50); a collection of 150 
letters of the most eminent persons between 
1815-44 brought together by Edward Hawke 
Locker when Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital (£110) ; two letters of Mary, Queen 
of Scots to la Mothe Fénelon (1569: £300; 
1577: £350), and two Calendars, one for 1668 
the other for 1677 of the Prisoners in the 
County Gaol of Bedford, in both of which the 
name of John Bunyan appears, whereby we} 
get solution of the much-disputed question’ 
whether or not the County Gaol was the place 
of Bunyan’s imprisonment (£200). 


CORRIGENDUM. 
E have received the followi etter from | 
W Mr. Colin Matheson, bh of the 


Department of Zoology, National 
Wales, Cardiff: 


‘““May I ask for a few lines in your 
columns to correct a statement attributed to | 
me on p. 323 of your issue of December 13th ? | 
A friend has drawn my attention to the fact 
that I am there quoted as saying, in the} 
December number of Antiquity, that in the | 
five years 1909-13, 17,006 rabbits were shot | 
in Wales. What I did say, of course, was § 
that that number was shot on one Welsh | 
estate—a total of only seventeen thousand | 
for the whole of Wales would indicate a | 
scarcity of rabbits which is a consummation | 
to be wished, but unlikely to be attained! ” 


We must apologize for having omitted to} 
mention that the figure referred to an estate 7 
in Glamorgan. ; 


useum of 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in’ th 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, NW.10.” tg 


Testament, English writing on vellum, whi¢ 
bears the name ‘‘ Richard Smith ’’—possib 
the collector of early MSS. who has a plag 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (c. 1430; £400). Other goo 
: MSS.—a few out of many—are: The Chok 
mondeley manuscript of ‘ Guy of Warwick 
} | 
| 
| 
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